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A  Critical  Examination  of  Test- 
Scoring  Methods 
I 

Introduction 

Developments  in  the  actual  construction  and  the  practical 
use  of  intelligence  tests,  especially  group  intelligence  tests, 
have  unquestionably  far  exceeded  those  in  the  theory  as  to  the 
principles  to  be  considered  in  their  construction  and  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  results  obtained  by  them.  This  is  generally 
recognized  as  an  undesirable  state  of  affairs.  Many,  however, 
resign  themselves  to  it  as  the  inevitable  consequence  in  a  pio- 
neer field.  Many  others  are  too  much  preoccupied  by  the  prac- 
tical demands  made  upon  them  to  be  able  to  devote  any  study 
to  the  theoretical  aspects.  Still  others  deprecate  this  tendency 
to  the  extent  that  they  belittle  the  results  actually  accom- 
plished. The  following  criticism  by  RumP  illustrates  this  atti- 
tude. This  writer  maintains  that  "relative  to  the  time  and 
number  of  people  devoted  to  work  with  mental  tests,  the  re- 
sults have  been  astonishingly  meagre  in  theoretical  value.  Ex- 
tensive collection  of  data  through  mental  tests  began  without 
the  necessary  antecedant  and  contemporaneous  development 
of  point  of  view,  hammering  out  of  contradictions  in  concepts 
and  hypotheses,  and  elimination  of  ambiguities  in  common 
everyday  words  and  ideas.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
failures  of  mental  tests  can  be  traced  to  our  present  inade- 
quate theoretical  foundations."  Although  this  statement  under- 
rates the  value  and  importance  of  results  obtained  and  over- 
looks the  growing  body  of  contributions  of  theoretical  impor- 
tance, it  lays  a  needed  stress  on  the  desirability  for  closer  at- 
tention to  and  consideration  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the 
construction  and  use  of  tests. 

The  particular  aspect  of  mental  tests  which  is  investigated 
in  this  study  is  the  matter  of  weighting,  i.e.,  the  determination 
of  whether  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  best  results  to 


^  Ruml,   Beardsley,  "The  Need   for   an   Examination   of   Certain   Hy- 
potheses in  Mental  Tests,"  Jr.  Phil.  Psych.  &  Sc.  Meth.,  17 :  57-61,  1920. 
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weight  the  number  of  items  or  elements  passed  in  the  separate 
tests  of  a  group-intelligence  scale,  or  whether  the  simple  sum 
of  the  number  of  items  passed  on  all  the  tests  is  as  likely  to 
give  results  which  are  as  reliable  and  valid.  To  state  the 
problem  concisely :  Can  greater  reliability  or  validity  or  both 
be  secured  by  weighted  scores  than  by  raw  scores? 

Theoretically  it  has  been  urged  that  tests  should  be  weighted 
and  a  number  of  methods  of  weighting  have  been  proposed. 
Thorndike,  as  chief  of  the  statistical  unit  in  the  initial  experi- 
ment with  the  group  examination  in  the  army,  reported  that 
tests  should  be  weighted  according  to  their  correlations  with 
officers'  ratings  of  the  mental  ability  of  their  men  (i.e.,  accord- 
ing to  their  correlations  with  the  criterion)  and  according  to 
their  intercorrelations.-  McCall  and  others  have  recommended 
weighting  tests  according  to  the  variability  of  their  scores.^ 
Henmon  has  stated*  that  "the  assignment  of  equal  weight  to 
each  test  and  to  each  item  in  the  individual  test  is  surely 
wrong."  Woodrow  has  recommended  weighting  tests  accord- 
ing to  their  discriminative  capacity,  i.e.,  the  extent  to  which 
they  distinguish  between  unselected  children  of  successive  age- 
groups.^  Kohs^  states  that  "for  testing  purposes  the  unrefined 
measure  obtained  for  a  test  should  be  first  transferred  into  P. 
E.  or  S.  D.  values.  These  only  can  give  us  the  absolute  values 
necessary  in  scaled  data."  A  number  of  others  have  recom- 
mended this  method  of  expressing  scores  on  tests.  Will  has 
proposed  the  use  of  a  "kental"  principle  similar  to  percentiles, 
but  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  difference  between 
scores  as  well  as  the  relative  position.^  Thurstone  has  derived 
formulae  from  which  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  how  much  to 
penalize  for  errors  in  a  single  test  in  order  to  obtain  the  high- 
est correlation  with  a  criterion.®  He  demonstrates  that  in 
some  tests  partial  credit  should  be  allowed  for  errors  instead 


'^Memoirs,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  XV,  1921,  p.  316. 

^  McCall,  Wm.  A.,  "How  to  Measure  in  Education,"  MacMillan,  1922. 
p.  30. 

^Henmon,  V.  A.  C,  "Intelligence  and  Its  Measurement:  A  Sympo- 
sium," Jr.  Ed.  Ps.  12:  195-198,  1921. 

°  Woodrow,  Herbert,  and  Grace  Arthur,  "An  Absolute  Intelligence 
Scale:  A  Study  in  Method,"  Jr.  App.  Ps.  3:  118-137,  1919. 

"  Kohs,  Samuel  C,  "Percentile  Norms  for  Scaling  Data,"  Jr.  Ed.  Ps.: 
9:  101-102,  1918. 

'  Will,  Harry  S.,  "A  Method  of  Commensurating  Mental  Measure- 
ments," Jr.  Ed.  Res.  5:  139-153,  1922. 

'  Thurstone,  L.  L.,  "A  Scoring  Method  for  Mental  Tests."  Psych.  Bull., 
16:  235-240,  1919. 
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of  penalizing  for  them  and  concludes  that  "the  correlations  be- 
tween tests  and  the  criterion  are  seriously  affected  by  assum- 
ing a  scoring  method  at  random." 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  there  is  general  agreement  as  to  the 
value  of  some  method  of  weighting  and  many  suggestions  as 
to  which  method  is  preferable  or  advisable.  Few  experimental 
studies  have  been  made  in  which  the  actual  comparison  of  dif- 
ferent methods  with  each  other  and  with  raw  scoring  have 
been  made.  The  following  excerpt  from  a  report  by  Kelley^  is 
pertinent  to  this  matter :  "Any  worker  presenting  a  new  pro- 
cedure should  definitely  recognize  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  his  method  by  reporting  data  interpreted  by 
means  of  his  method  alone.  Superiority  is  a  relative  matter 
and  it  is  necessary  to  compare  a  method  with  alternative 
methods  before  its  superiority  can  be  established." 

A  good  deal  of  consideration  was  given  to  the  matter  of 
weighting  by  the  psychologists  responsible  for  the  army  men- 
tal tests.^°  Reference  was  made  above  to  Thorndike's  recom- 
mendation in  regard  to  this  matter.  Fairly  early  in  the  initial 
experiment  with  the  tests  it  was  decided  that  any  convenient 
method  of  weighting  gave  a  prophecy  not  much  inferior  to 
that  obtained  by  the  best  possible  weighting.  In  a  check  of 
some  of  the  early  results  it  was  found  that  the  system  of 
weighting  in  use  yielded  correlations  with  officers'  ratings 
which  were  not  appreciably  better  than  those  secured  by  raw 
scores  with  these  ratings.  For  a  group  of  900  unselected  men 
the  correlation  between  raw  scores  and  weighted  scores  was 
.994.  In  the  case  of  a  more  homogeneous  group  of  300  men 
this  correlation  was  .93.^^  It  was  then  decided  to  weight  tests 
according  to  the  variability  of  their  scores,  the  measure  of 
variability  used  being  the  interquartile  range.  The  correla- 
tion of  these  weighted  scores  with  the  raw  scores  for  2,856  un- 
selected men  was  .993.  Because  of  this  close  agreement  and 
the  large  amount  of  time  required  for  weighting  scores  and 
the  added  possibilities  of  errors  in  scoring,  raw  scores  were 
thereafter  substituted  for  weighted  scores.^- 


*  Kelley,    Truman    L.,   "Report   of   the    Sub-committee    on    Statistical 
Methods  of  the  Standardization  Committee,"  Jr.  Ed.  Res.  4 :  77-78,  1921. 

"Op.  cit. 

"  Op.  cit,  p.  340. 

"Op.  cit.,  p.  342. 
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A  study  was  made  by  West"  of  "The  Significance  of 
Weighted  Scores"  in  the  course  of  the  construction  of  a  test 
of  ability  to  reproduce  thought  in  passages  read.  The  aim  of 
this  study  was  to  determine  the  advantage,  if  any,  of  weight- 
ing the  separate  items  in  a  single  test.  West's  results  are 
from  45  high  school  students  from  grades  8  to  12.  The  per 
cent  of  pupils  failing  each  item  was  translated  into  "percent- 
ile" values.  These  values  were  then  used  as  one  set  of  scores 
and  were  correlated  with  the  simple  point  scoring.  The  con- 
clusion reached  was  that  the  chances  were  greatly  in  favor  of 
the  simple  point  scoring  being  as  correct  as  the  weighted  score. 
It  was  thought  that  the  type  of  test  might  have  a  bearing  on 
the  conclusion.  The  same  comparision  was  then  made  with 
army  alpha  and  an  analogy  test.  The  close  agreement  of  the 
scores  by  the  different  methods  led  to  the  final  conclusion  that 
"weighting  will  serve  its  best  purpose  in  assisting  in  a  scaled 
arrangement  of  material  even  though  the  items  scored  be  not 
scored  by  different  values." 

Thus,  although  there  is  general  agreement  among  psycholo- 
gists in  favor  of  weighting,  experimental  evidence  at  hand 
seems  to  be  in  favor  of  raw  scores  being  practically  as  valu- 
able as  weighted  scores.  In  order  to  determine  whether  this 
conclusion  had  been  reached  because  of  the  particular  method 
of  weighting  used  and  the  particular  comparisons  made,  and 
whether  it  would  hold  for  any  of  several  possible  methods,  it 
was  thought  worth  while  to  make  an  exhaustive  comparison  of 
several  different  methods  on  the  same  tests  with  groups  large 
enough  for  the  results  to  be  significant  of  actual  differences. 


"  West,  Paul  W.,  "The  Significance  of  Weighted  Scores,"  Jr.  Ed.  Ps., 
15:  302-308,  1924. 
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General  Plan  of  the  Study. 
Tests  and  Subjects  Used. 

Before  taking  up  the  matter  of  what  tests  were  used,  a  few 
explanatory  remarks  will  be  advisable  in  regard  to  a  group  in- 
telligence scale  constructed  by  the  writer  under  the  general 
direction  of  Dr.  F.  Kuhlmann  of  the  Research  Bureau  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Board  of  Control.  One  feature  of  this  scale 
which  distinguishes  it  from  group  intelligence  scales  on  the 
market  is  the  provision  for  a  separate  group  of  tests  for  each 
chronological  age  from  six  to  fourteen  years.  There  is  some 
overlapping  of  tests  from  age  to  age,  but  in  general  the  tests 
in  each  booklet  or  scale  are  tests  which  fit  the  children  of  that 
age  better  than  children  of  any  other  age.  The  original  plan 
was  to  place  the  tests  in  an  age-group  where  about  two-thirds 
of  the  cases  pass  about  half  the  trials.  Although  it  was  not 
possible  to  adhere  to  this  plan  as  closely  as  was  first  intended, 
the  general  advantage  of  the  plan  has  been  attained.  This  ad- 
vantage is  that  every  test  then  yields  a  measure  of  the  ability 
in  that  task  for  the  great  majority  of  cases.  In  scales  which 
use  the  same  tests  over  a  range  of  several  grades  some  of  the 
tests  are  too  difficult  for  the  youngest  children  and  others  are 
too  easy  for  the  oldest  children,  with  the  consequent  result 
that  zero  and  perfect  scores  are  obtained  for  these  tests  for 
these  cases,  neither  of  which  is  satisfactory  as  a  measure  of 
ability.  The  plan  in  giving  the  group  tests  in  the  schools  is  to 
obtain  the  average  chronological  age  of  the  children  in  that 
grade  and  to  use  the  booklet  which  corresponds  closest  to  this 
average  age  unless  there  is  evidence  that  the  average  mental 
ability  of  the  group  is  decidedly  above  or  below  the  average 
chronological  age.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  range  of  ability 
which  is  met  with  in  any  one  grade,  each  booklet  has  been 
standardized  on  a  wide  range  of  ages,  e.g.,  mental  ages  from  4 
to  9  years  may  be  obtained  with  the  six-year  booklet,  from  4 
to  13  years  with  the  seven-year  booklet,  from  4  to  13  years 
with  the  eight-year  booklet,  etc. 
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That  a  scale  arranged  in  this  way  would  be  preferable  to 
one  of  the  usual  type  in  which  the  same  tests  are  used  over  a 
range  of  several  grades  has  been  recognized  by  others.  Buck- 
ingham^ calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  children  and  young 
people  at  different  levels  of  development  differ  in  kind  of  in- 
telligence as  well  as  in  degree.  He  concludes  therefore  that  a 
single  mental  test  cannot  be  successfully  used  over  a  wide 
range  of  intellectual  levels.  He  adds  that  "as  a  product  of 
future  investigation  we  hope  for  a  hierarchy  of  tests  each  ap- 
propriate to  a  given  level  and  each  linked  with  the  other  by  as- 
certained relationships." 

Mohlman-  in  a  study  of  the  discriminative  value  of  the  sub- 
tests of  a  group  intelligence  scale  concluded  that  her  results 
with  the  Pressey  Scale  add  to  the  existing  evidence  that  tests 
showing  a  high  degree  of  value  for  testing  the  intelligence  of 
immature  subjects  of  varying  mental  ability  and  of  low  schol- 
astic standing,  are  likely  to  be  tests  which  possess  little  or  no 
value  for  measuring  adults  of  high  scholastic  standing  and  of 
superior  mental  ability. 

Vincent^  in  a  study  of  intelligence  test  elements  found  that 
types  of  elements  which  discriminate  between  the  intelligent 
and  unintelligent  at  one  level  of  difficulty  do  not  always  do  so 
at  another  and  observes  that  it  is  left  to  the  theory  of  scale 
construction  to  apply  this  fact. 

During  the  standardization  of  this  scale  it  was  necessary  to 
give  all  tests  to  a  very  wide  range  of  grades.  It  was  there- 
fore possible  to  select  three  towns  in  which  the  children  of  any 
one  age  although  scattered  through  a  wide  range  of  grades 
had  taken  all  of  the  tests  included  in  the  final  booklet  for  that 
age.  Thus  the  thirteen-year  group,  although  distributed  from 
grades  III  to  IX  inclusive  with  a  few  in  special  classes,  had  all 
taken  the  tests  in  the  present  thirteen-year  booklet  with  slight 
exceptions.  The  five  third  grade  cases  had  not  taken  the  last 
three,  and  the  thirteen  fourth  grade  cases  had  not  taken  the 
last  two  tests  in  the  booklet.  A  satisfactory  method  was 
worked  out  for  estimating  scores  on  these  tests.  In  every  case 
the  tests  were  given  through  the  entire  school  system,  so  that 


^Buckingham,  B.  R.,  "Intelligence  and  Its  Measurement:  A  Sym- 
posium," Jr.  Ed.  Ps.:  12:  271-295,  1921. 

*  Mohlman,  Dora  Keene,  "The  Discriminative  Value  of  the  Sub-tests 
of  a  Group  Intelligence  Scale,"  Sch.  &  Soc.  14:  399-400,  1922. 

^  Vincent,  Leona,  A  Study  of  Intelligence  Test  Elements.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia   University,   1924. 
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as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  unselected  age-groups,  this 
was  done. 

The  major  part  of  this  study  is  based  upon  the  results  of 
unselected  thirteen-year  olds  for  the  tests  in  the  thirteen-year 
booklet.  There  are  17  tests  in  this  booklet.  In  order  to  have 
an  even  number,  one  was  dropped  which  was  similar  to  an- 
other in  the  booklet.  The  number  of  items  in  the  separate 
tests  varies  from  10  to  30.  Samples  of  the  tests  used  are  sup- 
plied in  the  appendix.  A  number  are  of  the  type  used  in  other 
scales,  although  the  form  in  which  they  are  used  is  often  dif- 
ferent, and  a  number  are  original  tests  not  used  elsewhere.  In 
order  to  make  comparisons  between  two  successive  age-groups 
the  fourteen-year  group  was  scored  on  these  same  tests  using 
the  same  scoring  as  for  age  thirteen. 

Since  the  tests  used  for  the  lower  ages  are  tests  containing 
few  items,  and  since  there  was  a  larger  number  of  zero  and 
perfect  scores  for  these  ages,  it  was  thought  that  conclusions 
reached  for  the  older  age-groups  would  not  necessarily  hold 
for  younger  age-groups.  An  additional  group  of  unselected  8- 
year  olds  was  consequently  added  to  the  groups  under  consid- 
eration, the  tests  used  being  those  in  the  eight-year  booklet. 
The  three  groups  used  were  as  follows:  382  thirteen-year 
olds,  361  fourteen-year  olds,  and  393  eight-year  olds.  These 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  children  of  these  ages  in 
three  school  systems  having  a  total  attendance  of  4617.  The 
exceptions  are  three  thirteen-year  olds  who  were  absent  for 
part  of  the  tests  and  three  eight-year  olds.  Two  of  the  latter 
were  in  the  fourth  grade  and  one  in  the  fifth  and  had  therefore 
not  taken  all  the  tests  in  the  eight-year  booklet. 

Since  it  will  be  of  interest  later,  the  distributions  by  grades 
and  the  average  ages  and  S.D.'s  of  the  groups  used  are  given 
in  Tables  I  and  II. 


TABLE  I 
Distribution  by  Grades  of  Age-Groups  Used 


Sp. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

v 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

x 

XI 

Year  8 

f7-6 

to 

8-5) 

97 

251 

45 

Year 

13 

(12-6 

to 

13-S) 

13 

S 

16 

35 

103 

146 

54 

10 

Vear 

14 

(13-6 

to 

14-5) 

10 

1 

7 

11 

38 

98 

134 

S3 

8 

1 
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TABLE  II 
Average  Ages  and  S.D.'s  of  Age-Groups 

8  yr.  13  yr.  14  yr. 

Av.  7  yr.  11.8  mo.  13  yr.  0        mo.  14  yr.  0        mo. 

S.D.  3.35  mo.  3.40  mo.  3.36  mo. 

Methods  of  Scoring 

The  problem  of  scoring  methods  first  arose  for  the  writer 
during  the  construction  of  the  group-intelligence  scale  des- 
cribed above.  In  considering  the  question  of  what  method  of 
scoring  to  use,  it  was  decided  that  a  preliminary  study  of  four 
methods  would  determine  the  method  to  be  adopted.  Dr.  Kuhl- 
mann  made  a  comparison  of  the  four  following  methods:  (1) 
raw  scoring,  one  point  for  each  item  passed  in  a  test;  (2) 
point  scoring,  i.e.,  giving  the  same  maximum  of  fifteen  points 
to  each  test,  the  credit  for  a  single  item  being  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  items  in  the  test;  (3)  sigma  scoring, 
the  per  cent  failing  each  number  of  items  from  1  to  n  in  each 
test  was  translated  into  the  corresponding  S.D.  score,  the  ap- 
propriate S.D.  score  then  being  substituted  for  the  number 
of  items  passed  on  a  given  test;  (4)  sigma  x  re  scoring,  the 
above  sigma  scores  were  weighted  by  the  correlation  of  the 
sigma  scores  for  each  test  with  the  composite  score  on  all  the 
tests.  The  last  method  might  be  objected  to  on  the  grounds 
that  a  spurious  correlation  is  obtained  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
test  being  correlated  with  the  composite  is  in  each  case  in- 
cluded in  the  composite.  This  would  be  an  important  objec- 
tion in  case  only  a  few  tests  comprised  the  composite,  but  since 
the  number  of  tests  in  the  composite  was  17,  it  is  not  a  serious 
one.  The  result  of  this  preliminary  study  was  the  adoption  of 
the  fourth  of  these  methods  since  I.Q.'s  obtained  by  it  correl- 
ated slightly  higher  with  individual  test  I.Q.'s  than  those  for 
any  of  the  other  methods.  The  Kuhlmann  Handbook  of 
Mental  Tests^  was  used  for  the  individual  examinations. 

In  the  present  study  five  methods  of  scoring  were  used  for 
the  13-  and  14-year  groups.  These  methods  will  be  referred  to 
throughout  this  account  by  the  following  numbers  and  names : 
(1)  raw  scoring,  (2)  sigma  scoring,  (3)  sigma  x  re  weighting 
(o-xre),  (4)  sigma  X  ri  weighting  (o-xrj),  and  (5)  multiple 
correlation  weighting.    The  first  method  requires  no  explana- 


*  Warwick  &  York,  1922. 
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tion  since  it  simply  uses  the  sum  of  the  items  passed  on  all  the 
tests  as  the  final  score.  Sigma  scoring  is  the  same  method  re- 
ferred to  above.  An  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this 
method  and  the  two  following  methods.  Table  III,  column  2, 
gives  for  test  15  the  per  cents  of  unselected  thirteen-year  olds 
failing  to  pass  the  number  of  items  indicated.    Table  VI  in  the 

TABLE  III 
Scores  for  Test  15  for  Different  Methods 


No.  of 

Per  cent 

Sigma 

Sigma 

ffxr^ 

(Txri 

Items 

Failing 

Value 

X  10 

re  =  ,63 

ri  =  ,54 

1. 

5.0 

1.37 

14 

9 

7 

2. 

6.8 

1,52 

15 

9 

8 

3. 

11.0 

1,79 

18 

11 

10 

4. 

15.1 

1,97 

20 

13 

11 

5. 

22.6 

2.25 

23 

14 

13 

6. 

34.3 

2.60 

26 

16 

14 

7. 

46.5 

2.92 

29 

18 

16 

8. 

61,8 

3,30 

33 

21 

18 

9. 

74,8 

3,66 

37 

23 

20 

10. 

87,5 

4,14 

41 

26 

22 

11, 

93,5 

4.51 

45 

28 

24 

12 

96.1 

4,75 

48 

30 

26 

13. 

99.1 

5,31 

53 

33 

29 

14. 

99.7 

5,63 

56 

35 

30 

15. 

100. 

6,00 

60 

38 

32 

appendix  of  Rugg's  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education^ 
was  used  to  translate  these  per  cents  into  sigma  values.  This 
table  was  used  because  the  zero  point  has  been  transferred 
from  the  mean  to  minus  3  S.D.,  thus  doing  away  with  negative 
values.  In  order  to  have  numbers  more  easily  handled,  these 
sigma  values  were  multiplied  by  ten  and  fractions  eliminated. 
These  values  are  shown  in  column  four  of  Table  III.  For 
method  2,  if  a  child  passed  a  certain  number  of  items  in  a 
test,  he  was  given  the  corresponding  sigma  value  as  his  score. 
For  example,  five  items  passed  in  this  test  would  be  given  a 
score  of  23. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  allows  a  child  of  a  certain 
age  credit  for  any  number  of  items  passed  according  to  the 
difficulty,  as  determined  by  the  per  cent  of  his  age-group  which 
is  able  to  pass  that  number  of  items.  It  does  not,  however, 
take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  test  in  contributing  to 
the  result  sought,  namely,  a  measure  of  mental  ability.  It 
will   readily  be   conceded   that,   theoretically,   better   results 


Houghton  Mifflin  Co,,  1917. 
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should  be  obtained  if  tests  are  weighted  according  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  do  this.  The  third  method  or  o-  x  re  scoring 
is  an  attempt  to  do  this.  It  was  known  that  the  total  test  score 
on  the  tests  had  a  high  validity  as  determined  by  comparisons 
of  group  test  results  by  this  scale  with  individual  test  results 
for  a  large  number  of  cases.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
weight  each  test  by  the  correlation  of  the  test  with  the  com- 
posite. It  was  not  possible  to  take  the  inter-correlations  be- 
tween tests  into  consideration  in  this  weighting  because  they 
were  not  then  available.  Table  III,  column  five,  gives  the 
values  for  each  number  of  items  passed  after  the  sigma  values 
have  been  multiplied  by  this  correlation.  The  correlations  of 
the  separate  tests  with  the  composite  are  given  in  Table  IV. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  Pearson's  product-moment  method 
has  been  used  for  all  correlations  in  this  study.  Attention 
should  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  all  these  correlations  are 
on  single  age-groups  and  that  they  would  be  correspondingly 
higher  if  they  were  for  groups  including  a  wider  range  of 
cases. 

TABLE  IV 

Correlation  of  the  Separate  Tests  with  the  Composite  Score  (re) 
AND  Grade  Position  (ri) 


Tests 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

re 

.47 
.54 

.59 
.60 

.53 
.52 

.70 
.67 

.66 
.56 

.57 
.60 

.56 

.56 

.62 

.67 

Tests 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

re 

.65 

.70 

.45 
.38 

.56 
.49 

.53 
.61 

.37 

.40 

.79 
.58 

.63 

.54 

.60 
.56 

The  fourth  method  or  o-  x  ri  was  an  effort  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing  arrived  at  by  method  3,  but  to  improve  upon  this 
method  by  using  a  criterion  outside  of  the  tests.  The  problem 
then  arose  of  finding  an  adequate  criterion.  Individual  test 
results  were  available  for  only  a  small  per  cent  of  these  cases 
and  these  were  highly  selected.  Other  group  test  results  were 
not  available.  Grade  position  was  decided  upon  as  the  best 
available  criterion.  With  children  of  different  ages  and  in  in- 
dividual cases,  this  could  not  be  considered  a  satisfactory 
criterion.  But  in  a  group  of  unselected  children  of  this  age, 
the  majority  have  had  equal  or  approximately  equal  educa- 
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tional  opportunity  and  the  most  important  single  factor  which 
is  responsible  for  grade  position  is  general  mental  ability. 
This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  army  test  psychologists, 
who  conclude  that  "the  high  correlations  of  the  army  a  test 
with  grade  position  of  unselected  age  groups  offer  striking 
proof  of  the  validity  of  this  test  as  a  measure  of  educability."^ 
As  pointed  out  by  them,  the  correlations  would  probably  be 
higher  but  for  certain  constant  errors  in  school  grading,  prin- 
cipally the  tendency  to  over-promote  dull  children  and  under- 
promote  bright  children.    The  correlations  of  these  separate 

TABLE  V 
Scoring  Chart  for  Sigma  Scoring  Method* 


Tests 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Items 

1 

13 

9 

14 

12 

11 

12 

13 

9 

14 

16 

16 

9 

11 

19 

14 

19 

2 

13 

14 

15 

13 

12 

14 

14 

10 

15 

19 

19 

10 

12 

23 

15 

22 

3 

14 

15 

17 

14 

13 

17 

15 

12 

16 

22 

22 

11 

13 

27 

18 

25 

4 

14 

16 

19 

16 

15 

20 

15 

14 

17 

25 

25 

12 

15 

30 

20 

27 

5 

14 

18 

21 

17 

17 

23 

16 

16 

18 

28 

28 

14 

18 

33 

23 

31 

6 

16 

21 

24 

18 

20 

28 

17 

19 

20 

31 

31 

15 

22 

37 

26 

34 

7 

19 

23 

28 

19 

22 

34 

17 

23 

22 

33 

34 

17 

26 

41 

29 

37 

8 

21 

27 

33 

20 

26 

43 

18 

26 

26 

36 

37 

19 

28 

45 

33 

40 

9 

26 

30 

40 

22 

28 

45 

19 

29 

30 

40 

41 

21 

32 

49 

37 

42 

10 

31 

37 

46 

24 

32 

52 

20 

34 

33 

45 

49 

23 

35 

56 

41 

44 

11 

36 

27 

36 

21 

40 

37 

24 

38 

45 

46 

12 

43 

31 

41 

22 

43 

42 

26 

41 

48 

49 

13 

34 

46 

23 

60 

47 

27 

46 

53 

50 

14 

39 

52 

24 

60 

53 

28 

50 

56 

53 

15 

45 

57 

25 

60 

60 

30 

53 

60 

56 

16 

26 

31 

17 

26 

32 

18 

27 

33 

19 

28 

35 

20 

29 

36 

21 

30 

37 

22 

31 

38 

23 

32 

39 

24 

33 

40 

25 

34 

41 

26 

35 

43 

27 

36 

46 

28 

37 

29 

38 

30 

39 

=  Op.  cit.,  p.  335. 

*  No  increase  in  score  from  one  item  to  another  does  not  indicate  that 
there  was  no  increase  in  the  per  cent  failing  the  next  higher  number  of 
items,  but  that  this  increase  was  not  sufficient  to  raise  the  sigma  value 
by  one  point. 
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tests  with  this  criterion  vary  from  .38  to  .70  with  an  average 
of  .56.  The  time  limits  of  these  tests  are  two  or  three  minutes. 
In  view  of  this  fact  and  the  limited  range,  these  correlations 
are  very  satisfactory.  In  the  last  column  in  Table  III  the 
scores  are  given  for  this  test  by  this  method.  Table  IV  con- 
tains the  correlations  of  the  separate  tests  with  grade  position. 
To  illustrate  the  way  the  scores  run  for  the  various  tests,  the 
scores  are  given  in  Table  V  for  the  sigma  scoring  method.  In 
scoring  a  booklet,  the  number  of  items  passed  on  any  test  was 
first  secured.  A  glance  at  the  tables  then  gave  the  sigma  score 
for  this  number  of  items  which  was  then  entered  on  the  score- 
sheet.  Tables  were  arranged  in  the  same  form  for  both  the 
other  methods,  the  scores  in  each  case  being  these  sigma  scores 
multiplied  by  the  appropriate  correlation. 

The  last  method  using  weights  derived  by  multiple  correla- 
tion will  be  described  and  considered  by  itself  in  a  later  sec- 
tion. 

Other  methods  were  considered  and  abandoned  for  various 
reasons.  One  of  these  is  weighting  according  to  the  variabili- 
ties of  the  scores,  e.g.,  using  multipliers  as  weights  which 
would  equate  the  standard  deviations  for  the  different  tests. 
This  was  not  used  because  the  S.D.'s  for  all  the  tests  but  two 
were  so  nearly  alike  and  because  the  sigma  scoring  method 
used  accomplishes  much  the  same  result.  Weighting  accord- 
ing to  the  discriminative  capacity  of  the  tests  was  not  used 
because  it  was  decided  to  use  this  method  as  a  check  on  the 
validity  of  the  methods  used  instead  of  as  a  means  of  deriving 
weights.  Thurstone's  method  would  not  be  applicable  because 
results  were  in  the  form  of  number  of  trials  correct  on  each 
test  with  no  record  of  errors. 

In  order  to  avoid  complicating  the  comparisons  to  be  made, 
these  were  not  made  between  mental  ages  secured  by  the  dif- 
ferent methods,  but  between  total  scores  with  their  variabil- 
ities always  taken  into  consideration.  The  matter  of  the  form 
in  which  to  express  final  ratings  is  a  problem  in  itself  and  is 
left  to  future  consideration. 

Although  in  the  actual  use  of  this  scale,  children  in  the 
third  grade  would  be  rated  according  to  their  score  in  the  tests 
given  to  the  third  grade,  and  those  in  the  ninth  grade  by  the 
tests  given  to  the  ninth  grade,  this  plan  has  not  been  followed 
in  this  study.    All  children  of  the  same  age  have  been  rated  on 
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the  same  tests  irrespective  of  the  grade  they  were  in.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  results  of  this  study 
will  not  be  applicable  to  other  group  test  scales  and  also  to 
other  types  of  scales. 


Ill 

Presentation  of  Results 
Comparisons  of  Methods  with  Thirteen-Year  Group. 

Several  different  comparisons  were  made  in  order  to  obtain 
a  measure  of  the  comparative  validity  of  scores  by  the  differ- 
ent methods.  The  extent  to  which  tests  distinguish  between 
groups  known  to  be  different  is  an  indication  of  their  validity. 
It  will  be  granted  that  thirteen-year  children  in  special  classes 
for  subnormal  children  and  in  grades  III  to  V  are  inferior  in 
general  mental  ability  to  thirteen-year  children  in  the  Vlllth 
and  IXth  grades.  If,  in  the  comparison  of  these  two  groups, 
one  method  distinguishes  between  them  more  successfully,  it 
justifies  the  conclusion  that  this  method  has  greater  validity. 
This  comparision  was  made  for  the  four  methods  for  these  two 
groups.  The  average  score  for  each  group  for  each  method 
was  found.  The  difference  between  the  averages  and  the 
P.E.'s  of  these  differences  were  then  calculated.  The  ratio 
of  the  difference  to  the  P.E.  of  the  difference  was  finally  used 
in  the  comparision  of  the  different  methods.  "Table  VI  in- 
cludes the  results  for  this  comparison.^ 

TABLE  VI 
Comparison  of  Retarded  and  Accelerated  Pupils 


Av,  Score 

Diff. 

P.E.  of 

Ratio  of  Diff. 

Grades   (VIII-IX)    (Sp.,  III-V) 

Diff. 

to  P.E.  of  Diff. 

Method 

Raw 

185.31±2.34         86.74±  5.08 

98.57 

3.77 

26.13 

<T 

592.58±7.76       316.49±14.55 

276.09 

11.12 

24.82 

<T  X  re 

352.28±4.64       187.27±  8.92 

165.01 

6.78 

24.34 

tr  X  rj 

320.31±4.28       168.30±  7.69 

152.01 

5.97 

25.45 

The  results  of  Table  VI  show  that  one  method  distinguishes 
about  as  successfully  as  another  between  these  two  groups 


*  All  calculations  in  this  study  have  been  made  by  the  use  of  tables 
and  the  Monroe  and  Burroughs  calculating  machines  and  have  been 
carefully  checked.  For  the  sake  of  consistency  all  calculations  have  been 
carried  to  three  decimal  places  even  vi^here  this  degree  of  accuracy  was 
not  considered  necessary  or  significant.  In  general,  results  are  re- 
ported to  two  decimal  places. 

18 
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with  any  evidence  in  favor  of  any  one  method  in  favor  of  raw 
scoring. 

These  two  groups  comprise  the  lowest  18%  and  the  highest 
17%  of  all  the  cases  as  determined  by  their  position  in  a  grade 
noticeably  above  or  below  that  expected  for  this  age.  These 
surveys  were  made  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  so  that 
position  in  grades  VI  and  VII  would  be  considered  normal  for 
ages  twelve  years,  six  months  to  thirteen  years,  live  months. 
Incidentally,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  success  with  which 
these  tests,  by  any  method  of  scoring,  distinguish  between 
these  groups.  These  ratios  may  be  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding ratio  of  22,12  obtained  by  the  army  tests  for  the  dif- 
ference between  300  English  privates  and  703  officers. - 

But  differences  due  to  refinements  in  scoring  methods  might 
not  be  expected  to  manifest  themselves  in  groups  as  widely 
divergent  as  these.  This  same  comparison  was  therefore 
made  between  grades  (Sp.,  III-V)  and  grades  (VI-IX)  which 
would  presumably  not  differ  so  much,  since  the  average  of  the 
accelerated  group  would  be  lowered  by  the  addition  of  grades 
VI  and  VII.  This  comparison  is  given  in  Table  VII.  The  groups 
are  again  very  successfully  distinguished  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  one  method  is  superior  to  another  in  making  this 
distinction. 


TABLE  VII 
Comparison  op  Retarded  with  Average  and  Accelerated  Pupils 

Av.  Score  DifF.     P.E.  of    Ratio  of  Diff. 

Grades   (VI-IX)       (Sp.,  III-V)  Diff.     to  P.E.  of  Diff. 


Method 

Raw 

154.49±1.66 

86.74±  5.08 

67.75 

3.61 

18.78 

<T 

502.92±4.80 

316.49±14.55 

186.43 

10.33 

18.04 

<T  X  re  296.45±2.90       187.27±  8.92       109.18         6.32  17.26 

<7  X  n         270.88±2.65       168.30±  7.69       102.58         5.48  18.71 

Still  another  comparison  was  made  using  the  differences 
between  the  thirteen-year-olds  in  grades  V,  VI,  VII  and  VIII. 
The  other  grades  were  not  used  because  of  the  small  numbers 
of  cases  in  them.  These  differences  would  again  be  smaller 
than  those  in  the  last  comparision  and  would  be  expected  to 
show  slighter  changes  from  method  to  method.    The  ratio  of 


Ov.  cit.,  p.  328. 


5.30 

9.79 

16.61 

6.67 

7.88 

12.45 

5.52 

8.53 

12.76 

5.56 

8.87 

12.36 
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the  difference  to  the  P.E.  of  the  difference  between  the  aver- 
ages for  each  two  successive  grades  is  given  in  Table  VIII. 

TABLE  VIII 

Ratio  of  Difference  to  P.E.  of  Difference  for  Grades  (V-VIII) 

Grades  Vl-V  '         VII-VI  VIII-VII 

Method 
Raw 

a 
0-  X  re 
(7  X  ri 

Reliable  differences  are  still  found  between  these  groups  for 
all  of  the  methods.  As  was  expected,  more  pronounced  differ- 
ences are  found  between  the  different  methods  especially  for 
the  three  upper  grades,  with  greater  evidence  than  before  that 
the  last  three  methods  have  no  advantage  over  the  raw-score 
method,  since  for  these  three  grades  the  differences  are  less 
reliable  for  these  methods  than  for  the  latter. 

Another  measure  which  is  often  used  as  a  criterion  of  valid- 
ity is  the  amount  of  overlapping  between  groups  when  one  is 
known  to  be  superior  to  the  other.  This  is  usually  expressed 
in  the  terms  of  the  per  cent  of  the  lower  group  which  reaches 
or  exceeds  the  median  of  the  higher.  This  comparison  was 
made  for  the  two  groups  made  up  of  grades  (Sp.,  Ill  to  V) 
and  (VI  to  IX).  There  are  slight  differences  in  the  amounts 
of  overlapping.  The  following  numbers  of  the  lower  group 
reached  or  exceeded  the  median  of  the  higher  group:  raw 
score,  1;  sigma  scoring,  4;  sigma  xrc  scoring,  3;  and  sigma 
xri  scoring,  3.  In  per  cents  these  numbers  are  respectively: 
1.4,  5.8,  4.3,  and  4.3.  The  results  in  per  cents  for  this  same 
comparison  between  the  grades  (V  to  VIII)  are  given  in  Table 
IX. 

TABLE  IX 

Per  Cent  of  Lower  Grade  Reaching  or  Exceeding  the  Median  of 

the  Next  Higher 

Grade  V  VI  VII 

Method 
Raw 

a 
ff   X    Tc 

ff  X  ri 


25.7 

27.2 

11.0 

29.0 

24.3 

12.3 

25.7 

24.3 

11.0 

22.9 

24.3 

13.0 
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The  apparently  larger  differences  in  the  fifth  grade  are  due 
to  the  smaller  number  of  cases  in  this  group.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  only  one  more  case  for  sigma  scoring  and  one  less 
case  for  sigma  x  ri  scoring  than  for  the  other  two  methods. 

As  a  measure  of  the  discriminative  capacity  of  a  test  be- 
tween groups,  Woodrow^  has  suggested  using  the  differences 
between  the  averages  of  the  two  groups  in  terms  of  the  aver- 
age standard  deviation.    His  formula  is: 

D  V  =  ^^'^  —  •^^" 


V2  (cTi  +  a,) 

These  discriminative  values  were  obtained  for  the  different 
methods  for  each  of  the  groups  considered  above.  Although 
they  throw  no  further  light  on  the  comparisons  made  they  are 
included  (Table  X)  in  case  they  may  be  more  meaningful  to 
some  readers  than  some  of  the  results  already  given. 

TABLE   X 
Discriminative  Values  for  Different  Scoring  Methods 


(Sp 

.,     III-V) 

(Sp.,     III-V) 

V 

VI 

VII 

Groups 

vs. 

vs. 

vs. 

vs. 

vs. 

(VIII-IX) 

(VI-IX) 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Method 

Raw 

3.24 

1.89 

.70 

.87 

1.69 

ff 

3.02 

1.81 

.86 

.68 

1.31 

C    X    Tc 

2.97 

1.74 

.73 

.74 

1.35 

a  X  Ti 

3.08 

1.86 

.84 

.79 

1.34 

Still  another  method  of  arriving  at  the  comparative  validity 
of  these  methods  was  to  determine  the  correlation  of  the  scores 
with  grade  position.    These  correlations  are  as  follows : 

Raw  Scoring 80 

<j  "         79 

<7  X  re        "         79 

tr  X  ri        "         79 

Even  in  the  fourth  method  in  which  the  tests  have  been 
weighted  according  to  their  correlations  with  grade  position, 
the  correlation  of  the  final  score  with  grade  position  has  not 
been  raised.  The  correlation  of  the  scores  for  each  of  the  other 
methods  with  raw  scores  was  also  obtained.  In  all  three  cases 
this  correlation  was  .97.  Table  XI  is  included  to  show  how 
closely  the  scores  by  two  of  the  methods  agree. 

'  Op.  cit. 
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TABLE  XI 


Relation 

Between  Raw  Scores  (Y)  and  Sigma  Scores 
Unselected  13- Year-Olds 

(X)    FOR  38^ 

0-49    50     100    150  200    250    300    350    400    450    500    550    600    650    700 

210 

3 

4 

195 

1 

13 

9 

180 

1 

26 

11 

165 
150 

21 

28 
41 

19 
3 

135 

13 

44 

3 

120 

2 

39 

9 

105 

1 

23 

11 

1 

90 

1 

7 

9 

75 

3 

7 

60 

6 

5 

45 

1 

4 

30 

2 

1 

15 

2 

2 

1 

0-14 

2 

2 

1 

This  concludes  the  comparisons  made  within  the  thirteen- 
year  group  to  determine  which  method  has  greater  validity. 
Any  indication  of  superiority  revealed  to  this  point  has  been 
in  favor  of  the  raw  score  method.  But  any  differences  found 
have  not  been  large  enough  nor  consistent  enough  to  warrant 
a  final  conclusion. 


Comparisons  of  Methods  for  Thirteen-  and  Fourteen-Year 

Groups 

Probably  one  of  the  most  frequently  used  means  of  judging 
tests  has  been  the  extent  to  which  they  distinguish  between 
successive  age-groups.  It  is  maintained  by  some,  however, 
that  an  increase  in  score  by  an  older  group  may  be  so  largely 
due  to  longer  exposure  to  environmental  conditions  and  ad- 
vantages in  training  as  to  invalidate  this  method  of  compari- 
son. It  is  admitted  that  this  factor  makes  it  difficult  to  gauge 
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how  much  of  an  increase  in  score  is  due  to  growth  of  intelli- 
gence, independent  of  training,  and  that  any  comparison 
which  fails  to  take  this  factor  into  consideration  is  open  to 
criticism.  It  will  be  acceded,  however,  that  the  difference  re- 
vealed by  tests  of  this  nature  would  be  due  at  least  in  part  to 
growth  of  intelligence.  Moreover,  for  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration the  more  important  thing  is  not  the  interpretation 
of  any  difference  found,  but  the  determination  of  whether  this 
difference  is  more  evident  by  one  method  of  scoring  than  an- 
other. The  comparison  of  methods  was  consequently  made  for 
the  entire  thirteen-  and  fourteen-year  groups.  The  results  of 
this  comparison  are  given  in  Table  XII.  The  ratios  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  averages  for  the  two  groups  to  the  P.E. 
of  this  difference,  the  discriminative  values  determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  above,  and  the  per  cents  of  the  thirteen-year 
group  reaching  or  exceeding  the  median  of  the  fourteen-year 
group  are  given  for  each  of  the  methods. 

TABLE  XII 

Comparisons  of  Different  Methods  for  Unselected  13-  and  14-Year 

Age  Groups^ 


Ratio  of 

Discrim- 

Per cent 

Diff.  to 

inative 

of 

P.E.  of  Diff. 

Value 

Overlapping 

Method 

Raw 

2.80 

.138 

42.9 

<r 

3.76 

.186 

40.1 

ff   X   Tc 

3.56 

.179 

40.3 

ff  X  n 

8.22 

.407 

27.7 

For  the  first  time  these  comparisons  consistently  show  an 
improvement  of  the  other  three  methods  over  the  raw  score. 
While  the  ratios  of  3.76  and  3.56  are  hardly  reliable  differ- 
ences, they  are  noticeably  nearer  to  what  is  considered  a  reli- 
able difference  (a  ratio  of  4)  than  the  ratio  of  2.8  for  the  raw 
scores.  And  for  the  last  method  the  ratio  of  8.2  leaves  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  advantage  of  this  method  over  any  of  the  others 
for  distinguishing  between  these  two  groups.    This  conclusion 


^  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  these  differences  are  not 
measures  of  the  validity  of  this  scale.  For  these  comparisons,  the  14- 
year-olds  are  scored  on  the  13-year  tests  with  the  sigma  values  based  on 
13-year-olds.  In  actual  practice  the  14-year-olds  would  be  scored  on  14- 
year  tests  with  sigma  values  based  on  14-year-olds.  Resulting  compari- 
sons for  the  two  groups  might  then  be  very  different. 
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is  further  brought  out  by  the  relations  between  the  discrimina- 
tive values  and  the  amounts  of  overlapping.  A  change  in  the 
latter  from  43%  to  28%,  due  only  to  a  change  in  the  method  of 
scoring,  is  very  significant.  This  part  of  the  study  then  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  for  purposes  of  distinguishing  between 
these  successive  age-groups,  any  of  the  last  three  methods  is 
superior  to  the  raw  score  method,  with  the  last  method  con- 
siderably superior  to  either  of  the  other  two. 

The  Relative  Reliability  of  the  Different  Methods 

The  final  comparisons  made  for  these  four  methods  with 
these  two  groups  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  was  any  evidence  that  greater  reliability  could 
be  expected  from  one  method  than  from  another.  In  order  to 
have  a  measure  of  reliability  for  the  different  methods  of  scor- 
ing, the  group  of  sixteen  tests  was  divided  into  two  half-scales 
by  arbitrarily  putting  alternate  tests  in  one  half -scale  and  the 
remaining  ones  in  the  other  half-scale.  Thus  one  half-scale 
consisted  of  the  even  numbered  tests  and  the  other  of  the  odd 
numbered  tests.  The  scores  on  the  half -scales  were  then  cor- 
related with  each  other  and  a  coefficient  of  reliability  obtained 
for  the  entire  scale  by  means  of  the  Brown-Spearman  Form- 
ula. Kelley  gives  this  formula  in  the  following  form^  when 
the  reliability  of  the  scale  is  determined  from  the  scores  on  the 
two  halves : 


rii 


This  method  of  obtaining  a  reliability  coefficient  is  frequent- 
ly used  when  only  a  single  form  of  a  test  is  available  and  when 
the  test  has  not  been  repeated.  It  is  admittedly  somewhat  of  a 
make-shift  for  getting  a  true  reliability  coefficient,  since  for 
this  formula  to  be  strictly  applicable  each  separate  item  in 
each  test  should  be  paired  with  a  comparable  item  in  the  test 
with  which  it  is  correlated.  This  is  obviously  not  the  case 
when  the  two  half -scales  are  built  up  in  the  above  manner. 
Kelley  states'*  that  in  most  mental  and  educational  test  work 
the  true  reliability  coefficient  will  be  less  than  that  obtained 


2r 

1  I 

2  II 

1+r 

1  I 

2  II 

Kelley,  Truman  Lee,  Statistical  Method,  MacMillan,  1923,  p.  206. 
Op.  cit.,  p.  203. 
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for  repeated  tests  and  greater  than  that  obtained  for  compar- 
able tests.  Presumably  the  reliability  coefficient  obtained  in 
the  manner  described  above  would  also  be  lower  than  the  true 
reliability  coefficient.  Since  the  information  desired  here  is 
the  relative  reliability  i.e.,  whether  a  higher  reliability  may  be 
expected  for  one  method  than  for  another,  this  method  may  be 
considered  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 
Table  XIII  contains  the  reliability  coefficients  for  the  two  age- 
groups, 

TABLE  XIII 
Reliability  Coefficients  for  Different  Scoring  Methods 

13-Yr.-Group  14-Yr.-Group 

Method 

Raw  .93  .94 

<T  .92  .93 

<r  X  re  .93  .93 

ff  X  n  .93  .94 

In  view  of  these  coefficients,  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  any 
of  these  methods  would  be  likely  to  have  a  higher  reliability 
than  any  other. 

Comparisons  with  Eight-Year  Children 

As  mentioned  above,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  extend 
this  investigation  to  include  a  younger  age  group.  Because  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  sustained  attention  on  the  part  of 
younger  children  over  longer  periods  of  time,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  best  type  of  test  for  the  younger  ages  is  one 
with  only  a  few  items.  The  majority  of  tests  for  the  younger 
ages  are  tests  of  three  to  six  items.  Because  of  this  fact  a 
larger  per  cent  of  perfect  scores  are  obtained  for  these  ages, 
since  a  narrower  range  of  ability  is  provided  for.  There  is 
also  a  large  per  cent  of  zero  scores.  These  are  due  partly  to 
the  greater  likelihood  of  younger  children  not  comprehending 
the  directions  for  tests  because  of  fluctuations  in  attention  or 
the  unusualness  of  the  situation.  Zero  and  perfect  scores  are 
also  in  part  due  to  the  greater  disparity  in  ability  from  age  to 
age  of  children  of  the  younger  ages  and  therefore  the  greater 
frequency  in  the  same  group  of  children  so  widely  separated 
in  ability  that  some  fail  to  comprehend  the  task  while  others 
get  a  perfect  score. 
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In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  investigation  with  the  older  age-groups  might  not  hold  for 
the  younger  ages.  The  eight-year  group  was  therefore  in- 
cluded in  order  to  make  the  study  more  comprehensive.  The 
tests  used  are  those  in  the  eight-year  booklet  of  the  scale  de- 
scribed above.  Most  of  these  tests  are  in  the  form  of  pictures 
or  forms,  the  response  in  most  cases  consisting  of  making  a 
dot,  line,  or  other  appropriate  mark.  Only  two  of  the  tests 
require  a  response  in  the  form  of  writing  words  or  letters. 
One  of  these  and  two  others^require  the  reading  of  words  to 
perform  the  task  and  in  these  cases  the  words  are  read  to  the 
group  in  the  course  of  giving  the  instructions.  There  are  fif- 
teen tests  in  this  booklet.  Since  an  even  number  was  again 
desired,  one  test  for  which  some  scores  were  missing  was 
dropped  from  the  group  used  for  this  study. 

The  methods  used  for  this  group  were:  (1)  raw  scoring, 
(2)  sigma  scoring  and  (3)  sigma  times  re  scoring.  It  was  not 
possible  to  use  the  fourth  method  or  sigma  times  ri  scoring  be- 
cause a  criterion  was  lacking.  Grade  position  could  not  be 
used  for  a  criterion  for  this  group  because  of  the  narrow  range 
of  distribution  and  because  position  in  a  certain  grade  for  this 
age  is  much  less  likely  to  be  determined  by  ability  than  it  is  for 
an  older  group  which  has  been  in  school  longer. 

Of  the  393  cases,  25  per  cent  were  in  the  first  grade,  64  per 
cent  in  the  second  grade,  and  12  per  cent  in  the  third  grade. 
There  is  no  question  that  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  first  grade 
group  are  mentally  dull  than  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  other 
groups  and  that  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  third  grade  group  are 

TABLE  XIV 
Comparisons  of  Methods  for  Eight- Yejar-Groups — Grades  I  and  III 

Ratio  of  Diff.  Discrimi-  Per  cent  of 

to  P.E.  of  DifF.  native  Value  Overlapping 

Method 

Raw  21.04  2.42  2.0 

<7  20.21  2.23  2.0 

ff  X  re  22.15  2.51  2.0 

mentally  superior  than  in  the  case  of  either  the  first  or  second 
grade  groups,  and  that  the  difference  between  these  two 
groups  is  again  indicative  of  the  difference  in  their  mental 
ability.  Consequently  the  difference  between  these  two  groups 
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was  again  used  in  comparing  the  three  methods.  The  same 
comparisons  were  made  as  in  the  case  of  the  older  groups. 
Table  XIV  contains  the  results  of  the  three  comparisons.  The 
measure  of  overlapping  is  again  the  per  cent  of  the  lower 
group  which  reaches  or  exceeds  the  median  of  the  higher. 

These  groups  are  again  practically  as  successfully  distin- 
guished by  one  method  as  by  another,  with  very  slight  indica- 
tions in  favor  of  the  superiority  of  the  axr^  scoring. 

The  reliability  coefficients  were  secured  in  the  same  man- 
ner described  above.  These  coefficients  for  the  different 
methods  were : 

Raw      scoring ...83 

<7  "      84 

<7  X  rc^       ■"      85 

There  is  then  slightly  more  evidence  in  favor  of  the  sigma 
X  re  weighting  for  this  group  than  in  the  case  of  the  older 
groups. 

Conclusions  for  Investigation  to  This  Point 

Any  conclusions  made  with  regard  to  the  value  of  any  meth- 
od of  scoring  must  take  into  consideration  the  expenditure  of 
time  for  both  the  standardization  of  tests  and  for  scoring  tests 
which  that  method  requires  in  comparison  with  others.  When 
this  factor  is  constant,  any  slight  demonstrable  superiority  of 
one  method  over  another  would  warrant  its  adoption  in  pref- 
erence to  the  other.  But  where  this  slight  superiority  entails 
the  expenditure  of  much  greater  time  and  effort  it  is  highly 
questionable  whether  the  adoption  of  that  method  should  be 
recommended  because  of  this  superiority. 

In  this  study  all  comparisons  within  the  thirteen-year  group 
failed  to  disclose  any  superiority  of  any  of  the  other  methods 
over  the  raw  score  method.  When  differences  were  found,  they 
were  usually  slight  and  in  favor  of  the  raw  score  method.  In 
the  study  with  the  eight-year  group,  there  was  a  little  indica- 
tion that  the  o-  x  re  scoring  was  superior  to  the  raw  score  meth- 
od, but  the  differences  found  were  so  slight  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  whether  they  were  due  to  a  real  superior- 
ity of  this  method  or  to  chance  factors  not  taken  into  consid- 
eration. Even  if  they  could  be  shown  to  be  due  to  the  former, 
they  are  scarcely  large  enough  to  warrant  the  extra  time  and 
labor  necessary  to  obtain  them. 
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The  general  conclusion  from  the  results  for  these  two 
groups  would  be  that  the  results  by  the  raw  score  method  have 
as  high  validity  and  reliability  as  the  results  by  any  of  the 
three  methods  of  weighting  used  and  that  in  view  of  this  and 
the  greater  ease  of  obtaining  norms  and  of  scoring,  this  meth- 
od is  preferable  to  any  of  the  others. 

The  results  for  the  comparison  between  the  thirteen-  and 
fourteen-year  groups,  however,  would  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  any  of  the  three  methods  of  weighting  used  are  su- 
perior to  the  raw  score  method,  with  the  fourth  or  sigma  x  rj 
method  so  much  in  the  lead  that  its  adoption  might  be  advis- 
able. 

The  final  decision  will  rest  on  whether  the  difference  be- 
tween retarded  and  advanced  children  within  an  unselected 
age-group  has  greater  validity  as  a  criterion  of  mental  ability 
than  the  difference  between  successive  age-groups.  It  is  the 
view  of  the  writer  that  differences  between  these  two  former 
groups  with  the  age-factor  constant  are  more  significant  of 
differences  in  mental  ability.  For  conclusive  evidence  that  one 
method  is  preferable  to  another,  its  superiority  should  be  dem- 
onstrated in  the  comparisons  made  between  these  groups  as 
well  as  between  the  successive  age-groups.  This  should  be  the 
case  even  if  it  is  not  granted  that  differences  within  the  age- 
group  are  more  significant.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
although  one  or  the  other  of  these  methods  of  weighting,  prin- 
cipally the  fourth  or  sigma  xri  weighting,  may  be  slightly 
superior  to  the  raw  score  method,  the  evidence  that  this  is  the 
case  has  not  been  sufficient  to  warrant  the  recommendation  of 
the  adoption  of  any  of  these  methods  in  preference  to  the  raw 
score  method.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  extra  expendi- 
ture of  time  required  for  the  other  methods  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  reader  should  not  infer  from  this  conclusion,  that  im- 
provements cannot  be  made  over  the  raw  score  method  nor 
that  efforts  should  be  discontinued  to  seek  these  improve- 
ments. The  implication  is  rather  that  efforts  toward  improve- 
ment could  probably  be  made  more  profitably  if  made  in  some 
other  direction  than  by  means  of  the  methods  considered 
above. 


IV 

Multiple  Correlation  Weighting 

The  derivation  of  weights  by  the  technique  of  multiple  cor- 
relation is  admittedly  the  "best  possible  weighting."  But  be- 
cause of  the  laboriousness  of  this  method,  it  is  more  often 
recommended  than  used.  It  was  thought  that  is  would  be  of 
value  in  this  study  to  determine  how  great  the  advantages  of 
this  method  are  over  the  simpler  methods  of  weighting  and 
over  the  raw  score  method. 

Instead  of  the  usual  method  of  obtaining  partial  correla- 
tions and  building  up  a  regression  equation  with  the  desired 
number  of  variables,  there  are  two  alternative  methods  which 
give  the  desired  weights  and  multiple  correlation  with  the 
expenditure  of  appreciably  less  time  and  labor,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  larger  number  of  variables.  One  of  these  is 
Kelley's  method  of  successive  approximation.^  By  means  of 
this  method  it  is  possible  to  estimate  weights  for  tests  accord- 
ing to  their  correlations  with  the  criterion,  and  by  using  these 
weights  to  derive  another  set  of  weights  and  at  the  same  time 
to  determine  the  multiple  correlation  coefficient  for  the 
weights  used.  These  derived  weights  are  then  used  and  the 
process  is  repeated  until  it  results  in  new  weights  which  are 
identical  with  those  used  in  obtaining  them.  When  this  oc- 
curs, it  is  proof  that  the  regression  coefficients  have  been 
found. 

The  other  method  is  one  which  has  been  devised  by  Toops. 
The  correlation  coefficient  obtained  by  this  method  is  not  a 
true  multiple  correlation  coefficient,  but  a  very  close  approxi- 
mation to  it.  Since  this  method  is  as  yet  unpublished.  Dr. 
Toops'  explanation  of  it  has  been  reprinted  from  another 
study  which  used  this  method. - 

"The  problem  of  securing  the  Tnaximum  predictive  value 
from  a  minimum  number  of  tests  resolves  itself  into  the  prob- 
lem of  determining  that  test,  U,  of  a  number  of  available  tests, 
which  will  yield  by  the  technique  below  presented  a  maximum 


^  Kelley,  Truman  Lee,  Statistical  Method.    MacMillan,  1923,  p.  302, 
'  Garfiel,   Evelyn,    The   Measurement   of   Motor  Ability,   Archives   of 
Psychology,  1923. 
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multiple  ratio  correlation  coefficient  when  combined  at  the 
proper  weight  with  an  already  existing  weighted  test  com- 
posite, C,  which  already  has  a  maximum  correlation  with  the 
criterion.  This  involves  the  determination  of  the  correlation 
of  test  U  with  the  composite,  C;  the  determination  of  the 
weight  /?,  of  the  test  U,  such  that  when  the  deviations  in  terms 
of  standard  deviations  in  Test  U  are  weighted  by  that  amount 
(/?),  the  multiple  ratio  correlation  coefficient  rjc'  (I  being  the 
criterion)  of  the  new  test  composite  at  that  point  shall  be  a 
maximum  by  this  method  of  computation. 

"At  the  outset,  that  test  of  the  n  available  tests  which  cor- 
relates highest  with  the  criterion  is  taken  as  the  "backbone" 
test,  and  is  named  Test  C  (in  this  series:  Test  9)  ;  the  correla- 
tion coefficient  rjc  (in  this  series  .70)  is  a  maximum  at  this 
point  of  building  up  a  scale.     If  the  gross  scores  in  Test  C 

are  now  given  a  weight  of  ~ ,  there  is  for  any  test,  U,  a 

O'c 

weight  (/?u/c)  such  that  when  the  gross  scores  in  Test  U  are 
multiplied  by  /3u/c/cru  the  multiple  correlation  coefficient  rjc' 
of  the  two-test  scale  correlated  with  the  criterion  shall  be 
maximum.  But  some  of  the  tests,  when  weighted  at  their  own 
individual  /?u/c  weights,  will  yield  higher  multiple  correla- 
tion coefficients  than  others.  Hence,  the  ordinary  formula  for 
multiple  correlation  is  solved  for  each  of  the  remaining  (n — 1) 
tests  in  turn : 

^  /ric'  +  riu^  —  2ric  .   riu   .   rue 

^i^  =  y 1  —  ruc^ <i> 

That  test  which  yields  the  maximum  mulitple  correlation  co- 
efficient is  now  called  Test  U.  The  weight  of  Test  U  with 
respect  to  Test  C  weighted  1.000  is 

^u/c=    ri«  — ric   .   rue  ^2) 

rjc  —  rju   ,   rue 

We  now  consider  that  theoretically  the  gross  scores  on  Test  U 
have  been  added  at  the  proper  weight  to  the  gross  scores  of 
Test  C ;  our  problem  is  then  to  find  by  formula  the  weight  of 
a  new  Test,  U',  such  that  when  its  gross  scores  are  added  to 
the  now  existing  test  composite,  C  (the  gross  scores  of  which 
are  considered  as  now  being  weighted  1.000),  the  multiple 
ratio  correlation  coefficient  shall  be  a  maximum  for  all  the  pos- 
sible remaining  (n-2)  tests.     It  is  not  necessary  actually  to 
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combine  the  gross  scores  and  compute  the  necessary  correla- 
tion coefficients  ru'e'  since  a  formula  obtains  the  same  result : 

(3) 


-yj  2Wy^  +  22r.y    .     W.X     .     Wy 

in  which,  ru'y.  Wy  is  the  sum  of  the  single-products  of  all  the 
correlations  of  Test  U'  that  occur  in  a  column  U',  each  respec- 
tively multipled  by  the  weight  of  the  Test  Wy  of  the  row  for  all 
the  rows  of  the  test  composite  C  which  enter  into  a  double 
symmetrical  inlercorrelation  table,  which  is  being  built  up  as 
the  test  composite  is  being  built  up.  This  test  composite  at  this 
point  consists  of  Tests  C  and  U,  whence  the  two  correlation- 
products  are  ru'c  (1.000)  and  r^'  u/3u/ c 

**2W%  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  weights  in  the  test 
composite  at  this  time:  namely,  here  (1.000)-  +  (/3u/c)". 

"SrxyWxWy  is  the  sum  of  all  the  double-products  when  each 
of  the  intercorrelations  of  tests  in  the  test  composite  at  this 
time  are  respectively  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  the  row  and 
column  in  which  they  are  found  in  an  intercorrelation  table, 
namely,  here,  Tuo  (1.000). /3u/c. 

"With  this  equation  solved  for  all  the  remaining  (n-2) 
variables,  resort  to  formula  (1)  determines  which  test  will 
yield  the  maximum  multiple  ratio  correlation  coefficient,  rjc". 
This  test,  when  determined,  is  called  U".  The  weight  of  U" 
in  the  multiple  regression  equation  is  given  by  the  formula : — 

P'=   \/sWy^-h22rxy    .    W.    .   Wy    ^  rjc' —  rju'    .   ruV  ^^^ 

"The  quantity  under  the  radical  does  not  enter  into  formula 
(2)  for  the  reason  that  the  standard  deviation  of  the  original 
test  C  is  1.000,  when  measured  in  terms  of  its  own  standard 
deviation.  When  adding  on  Test  U'  the  composite  C  has  a 
standard  deviation  of  its  own  which  must  be  considered,  and 
which  this  radical  expression  takes  full  account  of.  Equation 
(4)  is  the  perfectly  general  expression  of  the  weight  at  which 
a  new  test  U'  is  added  to  an  already  existing  test  composite  C. 
By  repetitions  of  the  procedure  involved  in  adding  Test  U'  as 
above  outlined,  one  may  determine  in  succession  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth  tests,  and  so  on.  The  multiple  ratio  correlation 
coefficient  at  each  point  is  an  index  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
scale.  Soon  a  point  of  diminishing  returns  is  reached,  where 
the  addition  of  a  test  adds  but  little  to  the  value  of  the  multiple 
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ratio  correlation  coefficient  at  that  point,  and  the  value  avail- 
able will  approach  the  value  which  we  would  receive  from 
the  inclusion  of  the  entire  n  tests.  At  this  point  the  test  can 
be  considered  complete. 

"Any  two  or  more  of  the  tests  can  be  used  for  the  scale  by 
cutting  off  from  the  composite  any  number  of  tests  which  are 
added  last. 

"The  multiple  ratio  correlation  coefficient  is  not  a  true  mul- 
tiple correlation  coefficient  but  is  a  very  close  approximation 
to  it." 

This  latter  method  was  decided  upon  for  the  derivation  of 
the  desired  weights  because  of  the  possibility  of  seeing  just 
what  the  effect  of  adding  each  test  to  the  composite  would 
be,  because  it  permitted  the  number  of  tests  in  the  team  to  be 
limited  to  any  number  thought  desirable  without  any  extra 
labor,  and  because  it  was  possible  to  build  up  from  the  tests 
used,  two  comparable  half -scales  to  use  in  getting  the  reli- 
ability coefficient. 

The  first  pre-requisite  for  the  use  of  this  method  is  the  cor- 
relations of  the  tests  with  the  criterion  and  all  inter-correla- 
tions between  tests.  For  sixteen  tests  the  required  number  of 
inter-correlations  is  120.^  These  inter-correlations  for  the 
382  thirteen-year-olds  together  with  the  correlations  with  the 
criterion  and  the  S.D.'s  for  each  test  are  included  in  Table  XV. 
The  inter-correlations  were  furnished  to  four  decimal  places. 
The  correlations  with  the  criterion  have  also  been  carried  to 
this  number  of  decimal  places,  since  this  degree  of  accuracy 
is  required  in  the  computation  of  the  weights  and  the  multiple 
correlation.     Grade  position  was  again  used  as  the  criterion. 

The  customary  procedure  in  using  this  method  is  to  con- 
tinue to  add  tests  to  the  composite  until  the  addition  of  fur- 
ther tests  does  not  increase  the  correlation  of  the  composite 
with  the  criterion.  At  this  point  the  team  of  tests  is  considered 
complete.  Beginning  with  test  9  as  the  "back-bone"  test,  the 
other  tests  were  added  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  entered 
in  Table  XVI.  This  table  contains  the  weights  ({3'),  the  gross 
score  weights  (/?'  divided  by  the  S.D.  for  the  test),  the  final 
weights  used,  the  cumulative  correlation  after  the  addition  of 


''  The  writer  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  have  these  correlations 
computed  by  Dr.  Hull  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  his  recently 
invented  computing  machine.  Dr.  Hull  writes  of  these  correlations  that 
he  doubts  if  a  large  scale  computation  of  correlation  coefficients  has  ever 
been  as  precisely  done  as  these. 
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each  test,  and  the  cumulative  time.  The  derived  weights  are 
divided  by  the  S.D.'s  since  the  scores  must  be  used  in  terms 
of  their  variability.  The  gross  score  weights  obtained  thus 
are  too  cumbersome  to  use  in  calculation.  The  final  weights 
were  obtained  from  these  by  first  multiplying  by  100  and  then 
dividing  through  by  4.  This  reduces  the  weights  to  a  man- 
ageable size,  but  retains  approximately  the  same  relations  be- 
tween them. 

TABLE  XVI 
Weights  and  Correlations  for  Weighted  Test  Composites 


Test 

Weight  /3' 

Gross  Score 

Final 

Cumulative 

Cumulative 

Sigma 

Weights 

Weights 

Correlation 

Time 

9 

1.000 
3.0807 

.3246 

8 

.6992 

2  min. 

8 

.8495 
2.5678 

.3308 

8 

.7738 

5 

12 

.6561 
6.6473 

.0987 

2 

.8012 

7 

6 

.6246 
1.9824 

.3151 

8 

.8182 

9 

4 

.5783 
3.5544 

.1627 

4 

.8257 

11 

16 

.3628 
3.2610 

.1113 

3 

.8291 

14 

2 

.3289 
2.5035 

.1314 

3 

.8312 

15.5 

1 

.2873 
2.560 

.1122 

3 

.8329 

17.5 

5 

—  2824 
2.5870 

—.1092 

—3 

.8343 

19.5 

11 

.2238 
2.8516 

.0785 

2 

.8355 

21.5 

3 

.1208 
2.5596 

.0472 

1 

.8358 

23.5 

7 

.1066 
8.6005 

.0124 

1/4 

.8360 

25.5 

Inspection  of  the  table  will  show  that  the  correlation  in- 
creases fairly  rapidly  with  the  addition  of  the  first  few  tests, 
but  after  the  addition  of  the  sixth  test,  less  than  .01  increase 
is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  six  more  tests.  It  was  decided 
therefore  to  use  the  first  six  tests  which  have  a  multiple  ratio 
correlation  coefficient  of  .83  as  the  team  to  compare  with  the 
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other  methods.  These  six  tests  were  accordingly  weighted  by 
the  weights  given  in  column  three  of  Table  XVI.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  these  final  weights  are  only  approximations  to 
the  derived  weights.  It  might  be  thought  that  this  would  af- 
fect the  correlation  obtained  when  these  tests  are  actually 
weighted  by  them.  This  has  sometimes  been  the  case,  and  in 
the  actual  use  of  this  method  it  has  been  considered  satisfac- 
tory if  the  obtained  correlation  is  within  .01  or  .02  of  that  pre- 
dicted by  the  formulae.  In  this  case,  however,  the  obtained 
correlation  when  these  weights  were  used  was  also  found  to 
be  .83.  Since  this  is  admittedly  only  an  approximation  to  a 
multiple  correlation  coefficient,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  find  how  near  the  true  multiple  correlation  coeffi- 
cient it  was.    These  weights  were  accordingly  used  as  the  first 


TABLE  XVII 
Ratio  of  Difference  to  P.E.  of  Difference  for  Different  Methods 


Groups 

13- 

-year 

13-yr.  vs. 

(Sp., 

III-V)  vs. 

(VI-IX) 

(Sp., 

III-V)  vs. 

(VIII-IX) 

14-yr. 

Method 

Raw 

18.78 

26.13 

2.80 

ff 

18.04 

24.82 

3.76 

0-  X  re 

17.26 

24.34 

3.52 

0-  X  ri 

18.71 

25.45 

8.22 

M.R. 

21.76 

27.95 

8.40 

estimated  weights  and  Kelley's  method  of  successive  approxi- 
mation* was  used  to  obtain  the  multiple  correlation  coefl[icient. 
The  coefficient  was  .83  which  supports  the  claim  that  the  mul- 
tiple ratio  correlation  coeflficient  is  a  close  approximation  to  it. 

The  results  for  this  team  of  tests  were  then  compared  with 
those  for  the  other  methods.  The  ratio  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  averages  to  the  P.E.  of  this  difference  was  found 
for  the  groups  within  the  thirteen-year  group  and  for  the 
thirteen-  and  fourteen-year  groups.  These  ratios  are  given 
in  Table  XVII.  The  corresponding  ratios  for  the  other  meth- 
ods are  also  included  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  The  nota- 
tion M.R.  has  been  used  to  designate  this  last  method. 

In  every  comparison  made,  this  team  of  six  tests  selected 
and  weighted  by  this  method  shows  more  reliable  differences 
than  the  entire  sixteen  tests  by  any  of  the  other  methods.  It 
also  has  a  correlation  of  .83  with  the  criterion  compared  with 

*  Op.  cit. 
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a  correlation  of  .80  or  .79  for  the  entire  sixteen  tests  for  the 
other  methods.  The  one  respect  in  which  it  does  not  compare 
favorably  is  in  the  matter  of  reliability. 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  the  reliability,  two  comparable 
half -scales  were  built  up  from  the  tests  used  in  this  team  and 
the  other  tests  included  in  Table  XVI.  These  half-scales,  to- 
gether with  their  cumulative  correlations,  are  given  in  Table 
XVIII.  For  example,  for  the  team  of  six  tests  the  two  half- 
scales  consist  of  tests  10,  13,  and  12  with  a  correlation  of  .787 
and  tests  9,  7,  and  16  with  a  correlation  of  .795. 

TABLE  XVIII 
Comparable  Half-Scales  Built  up  from  Tests  in  Table  XVI 


Half-Scale  I 

Half-Scale  II 

Tests 

Cumulative 
Correlation 

Tests 

Cumulative 
Correlation 

10 

.672 

9 

.699 

13 

.763 

7 

.774 

12 

.787 

16 

.795 

1 

.797 

4 

.804 

14 

.804 

2 

.804 

3 

.806 

6 

.808 

The  reliability  coefficient  obtained  for  the  team  of  six  tests, 
using  these  half-scales  and  applying  the  Brown-Spearman 
formula  as  described  in  Section  III,  was  .88.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  corresponding  coefficients  for  the  sixteen  tests 
were  .92  to  .93  for  the  different  methods  for  age  thirteen.  So 
that  in  order  to  have  the  results  for  this  team  as  reliable  as 
in  the  case  of  the  others,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  tests  or  to  lengthen  the  tests  already  included. 

Tests  were  accordingly  added  to  see  what  the  effect  would 
be  on  the  reliability  coefficient.  The  team  was  increased  to 
eight,  to  ten,  and  to  twelve  tests,  two  being  added  in  each  case 
so  that  one  might  be  added  to  each  half-scale.  Table  XVI  shows 
how  the  correlation  with  the  criterion  increased  with  the  ad- 
dition of  each  test  and  Table  XVIII,  which  tests  composed  the 
half-scales  and  how  these  compared.  For  example,  the  addi- 
tion of  tests  2  and  1  to  the  six-test  team  raised  the  correlation 
coefficient  from  .829  to  .833.  The  half-scales  used  in  obtaining 
the  measure  of  reliability  were  the  first  four  in  each  group  in 
Table  XVIII,  tests  10,  13,  12,  and  1  having  a  correlation  of 
..797  and  9,  7,  16,  and  4  having  a  correlation  of  .804.    The  re- 
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liability  coefficient  for  this  eight-test  team  is  .90.  This  coeffi- 
cient would  ordinarily  be  expected  to  increase  with  the  addi- 
tion of  further  tests,  but  the  addition  of  four  more  tests  did 
not  raise  it  above  this.  The  reason  for  this  is  apparent  from 
an  examination  of  the  weights  at  which  these  tests  were  added. 
The  values  have  decreased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  addition 
of  these  tests  had  practically  no  influence  on  the  total.  An- 
other and  more  usual  means  of  increasing  the  reliability  is  to 
lengthen  the  tests  already  included  in  the  team.  The  formula 
used  above  for  getting  the  reliability  is  often  used  for  the 
purpose  of  predicting  how  much  the  length  of  a  test  should  be 
increased  in  order  to  raise  a  given  reliability  to  any  desired 
reliability.  For  example,  if  a  reliability  of  .93  is  desired  for 
the  eight-test  team,  the  formula  before  solution  would  be : 

93^         n  (.90) 

1  +  (n  — 1)  .90 

The  solution  of  the  formula  results  in  the  prediction  that  a 
reliability  of  .93  would  be  obtained  if  the  eight-test  team  were 
extended  to  1.48  times  its  present  length.  The  cumulative 
time  for  these  eight  tests  is  17.5  minutes.  The  required  length 
would  then  be  25.9  minutes.  Holzinger^  has  shown  that  in  one 
case,  at  least,  the  obtained  reliability  does  not  increase  as 
rapidly  as  the  predicted  reliability  after  the  addition  of  the 
first  few  tests.  It  might  be  necessary  therefore  to  extend  the 
test  to  somewhat  more  than  the  predicted  length  in  order  to 
obtain  the  desired  reliability. 

Two  of  the  possibilities  which  this  technique  shows  are: 
(1)  out  of  the  sixteen  tests,  a  team  of  six  tests  can  be  built  up 
requiring  14  minutes  work  on  the  part  of  subjects,  exclusive 
of  time  for  directions,  and  having  a  correlation  of  at  least 
.83^  with  the  criterion  and  a  reliability  of  .88,  or  (2)  a  team 
of  eight  tests  requiring  17.5  minutes  work  having  a  correla- 
tion of  at  least  .83  with  the  criterion  and  a  reliability  of  .90. 
This  may  be  compared  with  the  sixteen  tests  requiring  37.5 
minutes  work  and  having  a  correlation  of  .80  with  the  criter- 
ion and  a  reliability  of  .93.  The  larger  number  of  tests  results 
in  a  higher  reliability  but  the  correlation  with  the  criterion  is 


°  Holzinger,  Karl  J.,  Note  on  the  Use  of  Spearman's  Prophecy  Formula 
for  Reliability.     Jr.  Ed.  Ps.,  14:  302-305,  1923. 

'  As  pointed  out  above,  it  is  thought  that  correlation  is  lower  than  the 
true  correlation  because  of  errors  in  grade  placement. 
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lower.    Of  the  two,  a  higher  validity  is  of  course  the  more  im- 
portant. 

It  would  hardly  be  expected  that  many  tests  of  the  "pencil 
and  paper"  variety  could  be  found  without  some  common  ele- 
ments. Objective  examination  of  the  tests  is  not  sufficient  to 
determine  this,  for  two  tests  having  the  appearance  of  being 
relatively  independent  may  be  found  to  correlate  rather  high- 
ly, and  other  tests  which  appear  somewhat  similar  may  have 
low  inter-correlations.  Adding  similar  tests  to  a  team  of  tests 
may  and  does  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  reliability,  but 
where  the  test  adds  no  new  elements  to  the  composite,  this  in- 
crease in  reliability  can  be  as  satisfactorily  and  more  readily 
obtained  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  tests  already  in  the 
composite. 

These  comparisons  have  all  been  made  between  the 
weighted  six-test  composite  and  the  entire  group  of  sixteen 
tests  scored  by  the  different  methods.  The  superiority  of  the 
former  is  due  to  two  factors,  the  weighting  and  the  selection 
of  tests.  In  order  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of 
these  two  factors,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compare  the 
weighted  six-test  composite  with  the  raw  score  composite  for 
these  same  six  tests.  Any  superiority  then  manifested  would 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  this  method  of 
weighting.  This  comparison  was  accordingly  made.  The  cor- 
relation of  the  raw  score  total  on  these  six  tests  with  grade 
position  was  found  to  be  .81  compared  with  .83  for  the  six- 
test  weighted  composite  and  .79  or  .80  for  the  different  meth- 
ods with  the  entire  group  of  sixteen  tests.  The  other  com- 
parisons between  the  weighted  composite  and  the  raw  score 
total  for  these  tests  are  included  in  Table  XXIX. 

TABLE  XXIX 

Comparison  of  Weighted  and  Raw-Scores  for  Six-Test  Composite 
Ratio  of  Difference  to  P.E.  of  Difference 

Groups  13-yr.  13-yr.  vs. 

(Sp.,  III-V)  vs.  (VI-IX)      (Sp.,  III-V)  vs.   (VIII-IX)      14-yr. 

Weighted  Scores         21.76  27.95  08 

Raw  Scores  22.75  29.62  9.24 

Inspection  of  these  results  shows  that  the  weighted  scores 
have  no  advantage  over  the  raw  scores  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween these  various  groups.    In  each  case  the  raw  score  total 
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shows  larger  and  more  reliable  differences.  The  advantage 
gained  by  the  weighted  composite  is  the  higher  correlation 
with  the  criterion,  but  the  general  superiority  of  this  six-test 
composite  over  the  group  of  sixteen  tests  scored  in  the  various 
ways  is  thus  seen  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  tests  selected  for  the 
composite  and  less  to  the  weights  used  for  these  tests. 

The  superiority  of  this  technique  is  then  chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that  tests  are  selected  according  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  increase  the  correlation  of  the  composite  with  the  cri- 
terion and  according  to  their  intercorrelations.  Any  of  the 
methods  of  weighting  considered  above  are  inadequate  be- 
cause they  fail  to  take  these  correlations  into  consideration. 
This  would  be  equally  true  of  any  system  of  weighting  which 
failed  to  do  this.  That  these  methods  compared  as  favorably 
as  they  do  with  the  method  considered  here  is  due  much  more 
to  the  care  used  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  tests 
than  to  any  scoring  device  which  has  been  used.  It  cannot  be 
questioned  that  these  tests  have  stood  this  close  scrutiny  ex- 
tremely well.  It  is  doubtful  if  some  of  the  tests  now  on  the 
market  which  have  been  more  hastily  and  less  discriminat- 
ingly assembled  would  be  able  to  endure  as  penetrating  an 
examination.  The  conclusion  that  improvements  can  be  made 
should  not  obscure  the  evidences  of  real  worth  which  have 
been  revealed.  The  use  of  this  scale  can  be  impartially  recom- 
mended. 


V 

SUMMARY 

1.  Investigation  of  the  three  methods  of  weighting,  sigma 
weighting,  sigma  x  r^  weighting,  and  sigma  x  ri  weighting 
with  an  unselected  group  of  thirteen-year  olds  failed  to  reveal 
any  evidence  of  superiority  of  these  methods  over  the  raw 
score  method  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  either  a  higher 
validity  or  greater  reliability. 

2.  Comparison  of  the  above  group  with  an  unselected  group 
of  fourteen-year  olds  revealed  evidence  in  favor  of  the  meth- 
ods of  weighting.  Sigma  weighting  and  sigma  x  re  weighting 
were  apparently  slightly  more  successful  in  distinguishing 
between  these  two  groups  than  the  raw  score  method,  while 
sigma  X  rj  weighting  was  noticeably  better  in  this  respect  than 
the  raw  score  method.  There  was  again  no  evidence  of  greater 
reliability  for  any  of  the  methods. 

3.  When  this  study  was  extended  to  include  the  comparison 
of  the  two  methods  of  weighting,  sigma  and  sigma  x  re  weight- 
ing, with  an  unselected  group  of  eight-year  olds,  the  results 
bore  out  the  conclusions  made  for  the  comparisons  within  the 
thirteen-year  group.  Exceptions  to  this  were  so  slight  that 
they  may  have  been  due  to  chance  factors  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Even  if  this  were  not  the  case  they  were  not  con- 
sidered large  enough  to  be  significant. 

4.  While  there  is  some  discrepancy  between  the  results 
within  unselected  age-groups  and  between  unselected  age- 
groups,  it  is  thought  that  results  for  the  former  are  more 
significant.  Even  if  this  is  not  granted,  it  cannot  be  concluded 
that  sufficient  superiority  of  any  of  these  methods  over  the 
raw  score  method  has  been  demonstrated  to  warrant  the  rec- 
ommendation of  their  adoption  in  preference  to  the  raw  score 
method.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  increased  expendi- 
ture of  time  required  for  these  methods  in  both  standardiza- 
tion of  tests  and  scoring  of  tests  is  taken  into  consideration. 

5.  A  method  of  deriving  weights  by  means  of  multiple  cor- 
relation was  used  to  build  up  a  team  of  tests  to  determine  the 
advantages  of  this  method  over  the  other  methods  and  the  raw 
score  method.  By  this  means  a  six-test  composite  was  built  up 
which  required  14  minutes  work  on  the  part  of  the  subject, 
exclusive  of  time  for  directions,  and  which  has  a  correlation  of 
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.83  with  the  criterion  and  a  reliability  of  .88.  Results  for 
this  six-test  team  also  distinguish  more  successfully  than  the 
results  for  any  of  the  other  methods  between  dull  and  bright 
children  within  the  thirteen-year  group  and  between  the  thir- 
teen-year and  fourteen-year  groups.  This  is  the  first  time 
these  comparisons  have  been  consistently  in  favor  of  any  one 
method.  Another  possibility  is  an  eight-test  team  requiring 
17.5  minutes  work,  having  the  same  correlation  with  the  cri- 
terion and  a  reliability  of  .90.  These  may  be  compared  with 
37.5  minutes  for  the  sixteen  tests,  a  correlation  of  .79  or  .80 
with  the  criterion,  and  a  reliability  of  .92  or  .93  for  the  other 
methods.  According  to  the  prediction  of  the  Brown-Spear- 
man formula,  the  reliability  of  the  eight-test  team  could  be  in- 
creased to  .93  by  increasing  the  length  of  this  test  to  about  28 
minutes. 

6.  That  the  advantages  of  the  above  method  are  due  chiefly 
to  the  selection  of  the  tests  which  contribute  independent  ele- 
ments to  the  composite,  rather  than  to  the  derived  weights, 
was  demonstrated  by  means  of  a  comparison  of  the  raw  and 
weighted  scores  for  the  six-test  composite.  The  former  had  a 
correlation  of  .81  with  the  criterion  compared  with  .83  for  the 
latter.  But  the  comparisons  of  the  differences  between  the 
various  groups  for  the  raw  and  weighted  scores  resulted  in 
larger  and  more  reliable  differences  for  the  former,  thus  prov- 
ing that  the  advantages  of  this  six-test  composite  found  in  the 
comparisons  with  the  group  of  sixteen  tests  are  due  to  the 
superiority  of  the  tests  themselves  rather  than  to  the  weights 
used. 

7.  Probably  the  chief  reason  the  other  methods  failed  to  re- 
veal any  superiority  over  the  raw  score  method  is  their  failure 
to  take  into  consideration  the  inter-correlations  of  tests.  Any 
method  of  weighting  is  inadequate  which  fails  to  do  this.  The 
extent  to  which  tests  do  or  do  not  contain  common  elements 
cannot  be  determined  by  merely  examining  them  objectively. 

8.  Incidentally,  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
these  tests  have  stood  up  very  well  under  this  examination. 
Although  possibility  of  improvement  has  been  demonstrated 
and  the  direction  of  improvement  indicated,  this  should  not 
obscure  the  evidences  of  real  value  which  have  been  revealed. 
It  is  considered  that  these  have  been  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
recommendation  of  the  use  of  this  scale,  either  instead  of 
others  or  to  supplement  others. 
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APPENDIX 
SAMPLES  OF  THIRTEEN  YEAR  TESTS' 

Test  V 

U       B       D       G       C       F       H 

3        4        5        6        7        8        9 

Time — 2  min. 

2    (B)     8     1     7     2    

6     

5     

2     

6     

7  9     

6     2     

1     5     

3  2     

1  8     2     

5  6     2     

5  1     3     4     

4  13     7     9     


Test  2 

Time  1^  min. 

Examples:  free     good     old     heavy     bad     fast 

early     slow     wrong     light     big     right 

1  old     rich     wide     poor     green     full 

2  light     soon     bad     sick     dark     narrow 

3  brown     open     full     dark     sorry     empty  (^  ^ 

4  laugh     now     wait     whistle     study     cry 

5  soon     above     when     even     below     back 

6  strong     fight     weak     muscle     jump     work 

7  like     fun     friend     cousin     enemy     skate 

8  never     where     while     still     quickly     always 

9  sharp     narrow     point     steep     dull     study 
10  string     line     straight     turn     old     crooked 


A 

E 

] 

L 

2 

Examples:    (A) 

1 

6 

(1) 

5 

3 

(2) 

9 

1 

(3) 

5 

3 

(4) 

4 

1 

(5) 

2 

1 

(6) 

9 

3 

(7) 

4 

2 

(8) 

1 

6 

(9) 

7 

9 

(10) 

8 

3 

(11) 

4 

2 

(12) 

5 

2 

Test  3 
Examples:     chair     book     couch     desk     box     letter 


Time — 2  min. 


dog     cheese     dish     potato     table     bread 

1  dirt     iron     force     silver     brick     wire 

2  ship     waves     cart     road     wagon     bricks 

3  store     banana     basket     apple     seed     plum 

4  sea     rock     mountain     lake     storm     river 

5  glass     hat     room     ribbon     basket     dress 

6  robin     winter     horse     song     squirrel     fence 

7  rain     wind     sky     steam     heat     water 

8  brass     piano     violin     party     pleasure     flute 

9  submarine     officer     duty     bomb     trench     gun 

10  poetry     physics     physiology     beauty     chemistry     resonance 


*  An  explanatory  footnote  is  added  in  those  cases  where  it  is  not  obvi- 
ous what  the  task  is. 

"  A  substitution  test,  letters  for  numbers. 
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Test  4 


Examples 

:  table 

apple 

1 

silk 

2 

salmon 

3 

4 

sheep 
diamond 

5 

hammer 

6 

lettuce 

7 

man 

8 

9 

10 

gun 

carpentry- 
gold 

11 
12 

wagon 
baseball 

13 

bee 

14 

mustard 

15 

honesty 

Time — 2  min. 
box     furniture     red     cloth     wood 
cherry     seed     grow     fruit     leaf 
red     pretty     dress     fashion     cloth 
meat     water     swim     fish     food 
flock     animal     meat     woolly     butchered 
precious     value     sparkles     jewel     ring 
carpenter     nail     tool     useful     iron 
vegetable     green     leaves     healthful     garden 
boy     strong     fights     muscle     person 
shoot     muzzle     weapon     dangerous     wound 
tools     trade     man     wages     house 
bright     valuable     mineral     ring     money 
vehicle     brake     wood     ride     carriage 
practise     diamond     healthful     team     sport 
wax     bird     honey     insect     stings 
burns     spice     powder     strong     flavor 
excellence     best    virtue     right     desirable 


Time — 2  min. 


Test  5 

Examples:  bread     meat     eggs     plate     cheese^ 
bush     stone     tree     flower     grass 

1  top     rattle     doll     sled     playing 

2  book     marbles     pencil     map     slate 

3  cup     saucer     plate     spoon     bowl 

4  skating     language     arithmetic     spelling     reading 

5  apples     peaches     nuts     pears     cherries 

6  mother     cousin     brother     aunt     friend 

7  town     house     village     hamlet     city 

8  sparrow     butterfly     bee     rabbit     eagle 

9  you     we     and     I     he 

10  free     happy     glad     joyous     pleased 

11  automobile     ship     motorcycle     bicycle     aeroplane 

12  general     ensign     major     colonel     captain 

13  energetic     ambitious     cautious     industrious     zealous 

14  amazement     wonder     surprise     astonishment     anger 

15  foolhardy     dangerous     reckless     venturesome     rash 

Test  6 

Time — 2  min. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

Examples:    (A)   The  third  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  

(B)    The  second  letter  before  the  sixth  letter  is  

1  The  fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  1 

2  The  second  letter  before  the  last  letter  is  2 

3  The  third  letter  before  M  is  3 

4  The  letter  midway  between  H  and  N  is  4 

5  The  second  letter  after  the  fourth  letter  is  5 

6  The  letter  two  letters  to  the  right  of  the  letter  E  is  6 

7  The  first  letter  to  the  left  of  the  tenth  letter  is  7 

8  The  letters  of  the  word  the  in  the  order  in  which  they  come 

in  the  alphabet  are  8 

9  The  letters  of  the  word  boy  in  the  order  in  which  they  come 

in  the  alphabet  are  9 

10     The  word  you  get  by  putting  the  first  letter  between  the  two 

middle  letters  of  the  alphabet  is  10 

^  Draw  a  line  under  the  one  which  does  not  belong  with  the  others  in 
the  line. 
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Test  7 
Write  one  number  after  each  one  of  these  words: 


If  the  word  contains  the  letter 
a  write  1  after  it,  if  not 
write  2  after  it. 


Examples: 


handle 
white 


length 

wrong 

dread 

ladle 

comrade 
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Time — 2  min. 


willing 

table 

chest 

beauty 

basket 


If  the  word  contains 
a  and  i  write  1  after  it 
a  but  not  i  write  2  after  it, 
i  but  not  a  write  3  after  it. 

Examples:  gracious  1 
desperate  2 
trickle  3 


camel 

triangle 

cautious 

simple 

fearful 

example 

forgive 

irritate 

bicycle 

separate 


carriage 

invite 

national 

around 

united 

peaceful 

animal 

accurate 

previous 

religious 


Test  8* 

Examples:    7. .  .2  =     5 
4. ..4  =     8 


Time — 3  min. 


2. ..5  = 
9. ..3  = 

10 
3 

(1)  2. 

(2)  7. 

(3)  8. 

(4)  9. 

(5)  9. 

(6)  12. 

.3=6 
.2=9 
.4=2 
.4  =  13 
.2. ..3  = 
.1...6  = 

14 
5 

(7)  18. 

(8)  4. 

(9)  25. 

(10)  11. 

(11)  5. 

(12)  24. 

..3. 

..3. 

..5. 

..2. 

..6 

..6 

..2  =     3 

..2  =  24 
..2  =     7 
..2  =  20 
=  3. ..10 
=  3....1 

Examples:  table 

tree 

1 

book 

2 

squirrel 

3 

cat 

4 

chair 

5 

house 

6 

boy 

7 

room 

8 

concert 

9 

army 

10 

banquet 

11 

fire 

12 

blizzard 

13 

club 

14 

trial 

15 

contest 

Test  9 

top    paint    legs     cloth    dishes 
shade    nuts     roots    leaves    branches 


Time — 2  min. 


story     pages     shelf     picture     printing 

nuts     fur     tail     cage     tree 

hair     owner     mouse     claws     milk 

arms     legs     rocker     seat     comfort 

sidewalk     window     bed     furnace     door 

shoes     legs     suit     head     knife 

furniture     lamp     people     walls     ceiling 

encore     performer     violin     singing    applause    music 

officers     tents     fighting     soldiers     ships     deaths 

music     wine     guests     dancing     food     laughter 

alarm     flame     danger     heat     fireman     insurance 

winds     death     thunder     danger     snow     wrecks 

banquets     meetings     committees     clubhouse     fun 

members 
sentence     crime     defendant     judge     jury     guilt 
opponents     crowds     rowing     strength     rivalry 

dislike 


*  Supply  missing  signs. 
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Test  10 


Time — 3  min. 


Examples: 

Write  the  letter  A  in  the  space 
which  is  only  in  the  small  square. 

Write  the  letter  B  in  the  space 
which  is  only  in  the  large  circle. 


1.  Write  the  number  1  in  the  space  which  is  only  in  the  small  circle. 

2.  Write  the  number  2  in  the  space  which  is  only  in  the  large  square. 

3.  Write  the  number  3  in  the  space  which  is  only  in  the  small  and 
large  squares. 

4.  Write  the  number  4  in  the  space  which  is  only  in  the  small  and 
large  circles. 

5.  Write  the  number  5  in  the  space  which  is  only  in  the  small  square 
and  large  circle. 

6.  Write  the  number  6  in  the  space  which  is  only  in  the  large  square 
and  large  circle. 

7.  Write  the  number  7  in  the  space  which  is  only  in  both  squares  and 
the  large  circle. 

8.  Write  the  number  8  in  the  space  which  is  only  in  both  circles  and 
the  large  square. 

9.  Draw  a  line  from  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  small  square  to  the 
lower  right  corner  of  the  large  square. 

10.     Draw  a  line  from  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  large  square  to  the 
center  of  the  small  circle. 
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Test  11 

Time — 2  min 

xamples 

2 

4 

6 

8 

/ 

10 

12 

9 

8 

7 

3 

G 

5 

4 

(1) 

3 

5 

7 

8 

9 

11 

(2) 

1 

4 

7 

10 

12 

13 

(3) 

9 

7 

4 

5 

3 

1 

(4) 

18 

15 

12 

9 

6 

5 

(5) 

2 

5 

4 

6 

8 

10 

(6) 

1 

5 

9 

11 

13 

17 

(7) 

12 

11 

10 

8 

6 

4 

(8) 

3 

6 

9 

12 

14 

15 

(9) 

1 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

(10) 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

32 
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Test  12' 


Time — 2  min. 


31  16  7  6  13  25  n  Z6 

8  AG  l8  2.Z  lO  23  49  32. 

31  5o  29  27  14  35  26  34 
44  37  10  38  41  9  43  2/ 
a^  /9  28  49  25  21  34  6 
50  7  26  2/  /3  29  4^  ll 
23  iQ  14  8  4G  35  If  A\ 

32  3/  38  27  47  28  /9  35 
q  31  Z5  l°i  43  31  /6  23 


'  Draw  a  circle  around  the  number  if  3  goes  into  it  evenly,  a  square  if 
4  goes  into  it  evenly,  etc. 
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Test  13' 

Time — 3  min. 
Examples:     girl     come     ill     his 

apple     shell     ripe     banana 

1.  sit     can     pie     big 

2.  ton     sing     boy     some 

3.  tell     some     me     can 

4.  why     bury     still     you 

5.  are     bat     out     tell 

6.  truth     happy     people     riches 

7.  mirth     beauty     business     ugly 

8.  trill     hurry     battle     leaves 

9.  tramp     lease     trial     found 

10.  across     bought     camel  truce 

11.  makes     story     tremble  asking 

12.  early     income     fashion  simply 

13.  anchor     sample     truth  ripple 

14.  beacon     giving     nation  humble 

15.  button     forgive     angel  bought 

Test  14 

Time — 3  min. 

Examples:     What  is  the  number  which  is  2  less  than  1/3  of  9? 

What  is  the  number  which  if  added  to  3  is  1/2  of  12? 

1.  What  is  the  number  which  is  2  more  than  1/2  of  10? 

2.  What  is  the  number  which  if  multiplied  by  2  is  3  times  6?. . .  . 

3.  What  is  the  number  1/3  of  which  is  1/5  of  15? 

4.  What  is  the  number  which  if  divided  by  2  leaves  1  less  than  5? 

5.  What  is  the  number  which  if  added  to  8  makes  3  less  than  15? 

6.  What  is  the  number  which  if  multiplied  by  2  makes  3  more 
than    11?    

7.  What  is  the  number  which  if  multiplied  by  itself  is  1/4  of  100? 

8.  What  is  the  number  1/3  of  which  is  5/6  of  18? 

9.  What  is  the  number  which  if  subtracted  from  17  leaves  4  more 
than  2/3  of  15? 

10.     What  is  the  number  which  if  added  to  9  leaves  twice  the  prod- 
uct of  2  times  1/3  of  24? 

Test  15 

Time — 3  min. 
Examples:     my     not     is     book     that 

ran     the     boy     the     street     down 

1  apples     trees     on     grow 

2  play     boys     like     marbles     to 

3  grow     boys     men     to     become     up 

4  is     lesson     girl     her     studying     the 

5  there     days     are     the     week     in     seven 

6  children     room     of     the     out     ran     six 

7  away     winter     for     nuts     store     squirrels 

8  Mary     I     runs     as     as     fast 

9  do     go     we     Saturday     school     on     not     to 

10  she     youngest     selected     our     the     in     girl     room 

11  thousand     many     a     year     cars     makes     Ford 

12  true     stories     teacher     about     the     a     told     them     colonies 

13  who     her     lost     girl     pencil     the     another     bought 

14  allowed     upon     skate     to     they     never     river     were     the 

15  an     embankment     train     leaped     lost     lives     their     and 

many     people     the 

'  Find  a  letter  common  to  three  of  the  words.     Draw  a  line  under  the 
word  without  that  letter. 
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Test  16' 

Time — 3  min 

4  8-6 

3  792. 

8   78-0 

22^ 

2-4 

975 

9   7-05 
845 

6  89/0 
/-85 

4   9476 
23-9 

7  5698 

9  -5-32. 

6  4-74 

81- 

948 

Q2^ 

7  -316 

8  6336 

5  89ZO 

768 

7-2 

17-4 

3   5^-8 

5  9&]5 

7    9^99 

I  "^  ^6  1^-3  /  3  5  ^ 


'  Supply  missing  number. 
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